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SALES COURSE 
ATTRACTS MANY 


Before the largest group of photo-lithographic 
salesmen ever brought together, George E. Loder, 
President, National Process Company, delivered the 
opening address on "Selling Photo-Lithography". 


The photo-lithographic sales course has at- 
tracted wide interest. A number of out-of-town 
establishments have enrolled by correspondence for 
the course. Complete copies of the lectures will 
be sent correspondent students. It is planned in 
subsequent meetings to deal with actual selling 
problems. Typical questions which buyers ask 
photo-lithographic salesmen will be used to devel- 
op further the sales course. 


Before the enthusiastic audience, Mr. Loder 
reviewed the history of photo-lithography. He 
pointed out the possibilities of a selling career 
for capable hard-working salesmen. In opening the 
course, Mr. Loder said: 


"You are fully aware, gentlemen, how rapid has 
been the growth of photo-lithography and how little 
real sell was done in our industry until about 
1930, when Old Man Depression gave our somewhat 
over-confident salesmen, and managers alike, a 
= healthy setback both in pocketbook and self- 
esteem. 


"Now, I don’t claim to be one of the first in- 
dividuals who decided that photo-lithography, or 
Planography, or whatever your pet name for this 
process may be, was a coming industry and one well 
worth getting into. I believe, however, that I 
have been in the center of our industry during the 
most interesting and rapid stage of its growth. 


"Certainly a lot has transpired in the last 
twenty years, and during that time I would not 
have changed places with a banker, a lawyer, or 
any other individual who was not in a similarly 
expanding field of manufacturing. There has not 
been one dull moment in that entire twenty-year 
period. 


"It seems to me that the change from the use of 
lithographic stones to that of zinc plates was the 
force that gave our process its opportunity to 
forge ahead with great rapidity. 


"Photo-lithography, or the combination of the 
photographic negative and an image or a polished 
stone from which impressions could be taken, is of 
course many years old. Even in 1910 when I first 
became interested in lithography, most so-called 
photo-lithographic plants were using the old me- 
thods of operation. Zinc plates were being uséd 
to a considerable extent on rotary presses (with a 
result quite similar to stone printing) and the 
offset press was just coming into the limelight 
and being recognized for its real worth. 


"The development and improvement of the offset 
press certainly added mich to the photo-litho- 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 





PHOTO=-Li THOGRAPHERS 
USING THE RADIO 


The Photo-Lithographers of Washington, D.C., 
in the name of the Graphic Association, are spon- 
sors of a very interesting and entertaining radio 
program which will be heard weekly for twenty-six 
weeks over Station WJSV 1460 Kilocycles. 


WJSV is a link in the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company Chain. 


In these twenty-six episodes it is hoped to 
produce a complete dramatization of this branch of 
the Graphic Arts, beginning with Alois Senefelder, 
the founder of the present basic process of Photo- 
Lithography. 


It is our intention to produce a dramatic 
sketch on each outstanding development of the 
process, dramatize its tremendous value during the 
World War, and with possibly a few episodes exem- 
plifying its present application. 


The first episode which was heard on Thursday 
evening, November 22, at 10:30, has attracted con- 
siderable attention, and many requests have been 
made for Photo-Lithographed copies of this broad- 
cast. 


If sufficient requests are received to warrant 
the expense of reproducing all the twenty-six 
episodes, they can no doubt be made available to 
the industry at cost. 


Your request should be made at once to enable 
the sponsors to determine whether or not this can 
be done. 


The purpose of sponsoring these programs is 
not for individual advertising, but to make known 
the existence of Photo-Lithography and to spread 
general knowledge of how its economical applica- 
tion can be applied daily to the many untouched 
sources using the Graphic Arts processes which 
Photo-Lithography at present does not reach. 


Listen in on WJSV 1460 Kilocycles every Thurs- 
day evening, 10:30 o’clock, until further notice. 


These weekly radio broadcasts are sponsored by 
The Graphic Association of Washington, D.C., with 
the following members participating: 


Coker Photo-Offset. Co. 

Columbia Planograph Co. 

Federal Lithograph Co. 

C.B. Guthrie Lithograph Co. 
Kirby Lithographic Co., Inc. 
National Lithograph Co. 

Patent Reproduction Co. 

A.L. Sauls Planograph Co. 

Webb & Borcorselski-Norris Peters, Inc. 
Williams & Heintz Co. 
Washington Planograph Co., Inc. 
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SALES COURSE 


ATTRACTS MANY 
(Continued from page 1) 


graphic movement, by opening up a field of printed 
products that had n3ver been thought of before in 

connection with negatives, zinc plates and litho- 

graphic printing. I suppose we really should call 
this new method photo-zincography. 


"At any rate there is no doubt in my mind that 
whatever were the stimuli that gave photo-litho- 
graphy its first real success, its first great ad- 
vance has been made and temporarily stopped. Our 
industry is now in the period of consolidating its 
early gains, taking stock of what it is all about 
and getting ready for the next advance. Whether 
or not this next forward movement is going to 
rival the first period of rapid growth, interest 
and profit will depend 1 ely on you, gentlemen, 
and the others of the selling fraternity who have 
——- photo-lithography as their field of en- 

eavor. 


"The details of selling qualifications, a real 
salesman’s characteristics or what he must know 
about his own business and his prospective custo- 
mers, can all be found in innumerable good books 
on the subject of salesmanship. These books are 
available to everyone and certainly no one should 
adopt selling as a career without devoting a lot 
of time to their study. The photo-lithographic 
fruit does not grow so profusely and on such low 
sy that anyone who desires to may pluck it at 
w ° 


"Selling is a profession, a career. It re- 
quires a knowledge of what is to be sold as well 
as the recognized best methods of salesmanship. 
You would not want the services of a doctor who 
had only dabbled in medicine; neither would you 
hire a pressman who had not had a lot of press- 
room experience. Both would be likely to do more 
harm than good. A salesman who is not interested 
in his work, or who has been sent out without 
sufficient training and knowledge of what he has 
to sell, is equally dangerous. He has nothing to 
sell - he can only give the customer prices and 
—_ that they will be low enough to get the 
order. 


"I suppose that our rapidly growing industry 
could not be blamed too harshly for failing to 
recognize the great importance of real salesman- 
ship, but certainly management has not been as 
alert as it should have been in this respect. 

Also too many vendors of photo-lithography have 
thought only of how they could beat the other 
fellow’s price rather than his knowle » ingenu- 
ity or plain hard work. Of course business can be 
obtained on price alone, but it is not permanent 
and lasts only until some other salesman comes 
along with a still lower —-- This kind of 
selling can give little satisfaction to the sales- 
Ps = will not result in satisfactory profits to 
s firn. 


"If I am right in my assumption that our photo- 
lithographic industry is only now poised for an- 
other important step forward, it well behooves 
both management and salesman alike to prepare 
themselves to gather in their share of desirable 
business. You salesmen should now be urging your 
firms to sharpen up their tools which they are 
= to ask you to use. You have a right to ask 

or: 


1. Good Equipment. 
2. Good personnel in both office and shop. 
3. Some good form of advertising help. 

4. Excellent quality of workmanship. 





5. A definite method of guarding delivery 
promises. 

6. Management with an open mind for new and 
better ideas; one that can visualize your 
problems and help you solve them. 


"You salesmen in your turn, however, must be 
ready to carry your share of the partnership, You 
must furnish: 


1. A good working knowledge of the business. 

2. A reasonable knowledge of the science of 
selling. 

3. A willingness to work hard for both your 
customers and your firm. 

4. A sufficient knowledge of estimating and 
correct prices, so that you will not be 
tempted to spend your days giving the work 


away. 
5. An honest desire always to be fair to your 
customers and your own firm. 


"Not all salesmen are gifted with imagination, 
but those who are so blessed will make a much 
greater success. If you can put yourself in the 
position of your prospect, see what he needs and 
then figure out ways and means of getting it for 
him, you will find yourself with a permanent cus- 
tomer and some nice fat commissions. You and I 
know that there are many prospective customers who 
do not make full use of the advantages of photo- 
lithography, which are now known to be available 
to them. You also know that photo-lithography is 
developing or can develop many other ways of help- 
ing to solve printing problems. You want to be 
the ones to get them over to buyers who are always 
ss to accept something new, good and economi- 
cal. 


"My personal experience has been much closer to 
salesmen in our own line than in any other, but I 
have closely observed the selling methods and tac- 
tics of those who have been calling on our firm 
for over twenty years. It is quite clear to me 
that salesmen fall roughly in three classes. 


I - THE DOORBELL RINGER OR PLODDER 


"He either has a small knowledge of what he is 
selling or virtually none at all. He covers a 
lot of ground but does not know what might grow 
in his territory if it were properly cultivated. 


"He cannot go very far because he is only sell- 
ing price and has to stumble on the man who needs 
what he is selling. This type of salesman is very 
lucky if he gets up to $50.00 a week. 


II - THE "BIG SHOT" IDEA MAN 


"He gets bright ideas - a few of them good 
ones. He only sells one now and then, however, 
because he is too lazy to work out a complete plan 
for his prospect and won’t work hard enough to put 
on the finishing touches. He may or may not know 
what he is sell - He is usually looking for 
friends to give him entrée into big firms, etc. 
This type is either totally worthless or about one 
= five may earn between $75.00 to $100 per 
week. 


III - THE REAL SALESMAN 


"He combines imagination, hard work and all- 
around fairness to his firm and his customers. 
This chap not only covers his territory but he 
fertilizes it thoroughly with original and valu- 
able ideas. He knows what ground he is working on 
and what it needs. He proceeds to get the right 
seed in the form of an idea or plan or selling by 
himself or has it developed for him. He then puts 
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in the hard work necessary to get the crop growing 
and he does not go off for a good time elsewhere 
before the crop is harvested. 


"This type can earn from $100 a week up, with 
the sky as the limit. If a good line of color 
work is sold together with straight black and 
white lithography, a salesman of this type should 
easily work up to over $10,000 a year. 


"Salesmen of exclusive types of color litho- 
graphy naturally are able to earn considerably 
more than this. 


"I repeat that these classes of salesmanship. 
apply equally to our own industry or any other 
which has so much of the personal-service angle as 
has photo-lithography. The buyer of our product 
is quite often not too well acquainted with our 
process and does not know exactly what he may ex- 
pect from it. This is, unfortunately, a situation 
aggravated by some very poor specimens of repro- 
duction which photo-lithographers have turned out 
during the period when the buyers’ opinions were 
being formed. 


"Salesmen should talk up quality and admit the 
industry has passed through experimental stages 
but is now all set to produce good work and sell. 
There is no profit in junk. 


"It is therefore very essential that the sales- 
man literally live with the jobs he sells. Cer- 
tainly this must be done with anything out of the 
ordinary run. Your job is not complete when you 
drop the copy on an order writer’s desk. The 
"Follow through" in selling lithographic products 
is more essential, I believe, than in playing 
golf, and the lack of it wilt surely prevent any 
real success. 


"I spoke of the necessity of each salesman 
reading up on the art of selling. Naturally while 
he is doing this, he must not neglect to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of his own product. Not so 
much literature is available concerning our photo- 
lithographic methods and what they produce, be- 
cause the process in its present-day applications 
is fairly new. 


"For the technically inclined, there can be 
purchased the books. published by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. They cover all phases of 
lithographic work and are the most authentic in 
existence. Any part or all of the subject can be 
studied. No doubt Mr. Soderstrom can help anyone 
who wishes some of these books. 


"The salesman who is selling black and white 
reproductions should supplement whatever other 
sources of information he uses with a booklet 
called "Planography Facts for the Printer in this 
Reproduction Process". This booklet and some 
others along similar lines can easily be obtained 
and should be read by all salesmen who wish to be 
equipped with the best tools that they can get. 


"The real salesman, he who falls in the third 
class that I outlined before, will not be content 
with technical information alone. He will want to 
know something of the psychology of selling. He 
will want to study his own personal qualifica- 
tions for a selling career and develop his person- 
ality to a point that means ease in getting inter- 
views and results after they are obtained. 


"He will want to know how to study his pros- 
pects and their reactions; how to discover their 
needs; make them conscious of these needs and be- 
come the means of fulfilling them, to the advan- 
tage of the customer, the salesman and the firm 








that he represents. A very good book on this sub- 
ject is "Psychology in Personal Selling" published 
by the McGraw Hill Book Company. 


"Any salesman who really belongs in that pro- 
fession and is not one who goes out only with a 
bag of samples and a price list, will find photo- 
lithography fairly easy to sell. 


"In the first place, it is a comparatively new 
method of printing, still nen mee the interest 
of something unknown and offering different re- 
sults. Many buyers are looking for things of this 
kind, particularly in the advertising field. Not 
every prospective buyer has learned very much 
about our process and a salesman can build a very 
interesting interview on the subject if he will 
properly prepare himself. 


"In the second place, any article that shows 
great economies over comparable material should 
not be hard to sell. The wise salesman will dwell 
on the contrast in price between photo-lithograph- 
ic prints and other well known methods of repro- 
duction. The management of any wide-awake firm 
should supply its salesmen with these various 
facts showing examples of price and samples of 
comparative quality between ours and other pro- 
cesses. A carefully arranged book of good photo- 
lithographic samples will help to close many a 
sale. A sloppy sample book or bag is worse than 
none. 


"The third point that in my mind makes the sale 
of photo-lithographic products easier than many 
others is the unusual and interesting effects that 
can be produced. These are almost too many to 
mention when you consider the softness of the 
halftone on rough papers, the fineness of the de- 
tail obtained in line cuts and the great variety 
of papers with attractive finishes that are on the 
market today and are especially suitable for our 
process. 


"Taking the picture as a whole, I can honestly 
say that I regard the future of photo-lithography 
as offering great possibilities, and, as in most 
other industries, the selling end is likely to be 
the most profitable one in the business. 


"May I close by stating that I hope this course 
will be of benefit to every salesman taking it - 
that you will appreciate the value and help in our 
Photo-Lithographic Association work - and that 
your efforts will be a great credit to our indus- 
try and to yourselves." 


Question: 


What can we do with the price-cutter? Your 
suggestion that we continue to keep up a fair 
price and a fair quality of work brings up the 
old question of the chiseler. It’s all right for 
you to say, "Well I simply won’t compete with that 
cut-throat price" but your purchaser says, "Unless 
you change your price I will go to another place." 
It is a difficult question, this matter of codper- 
ation; you never know what the fellow around the 
corner is going to do. It is difficult to es- 
tablish a scale which assures a fair price. 


Mr. Soderstrom: 


You are exactly right. Before we had an asso- 
ciation, the price was far lower than it is now. 
Today I know of no orders thet are being accepted 
for less than the minimum, and this has resulted 
because we have secured the codperation of the 
photo-lithographers who are members of our associ- 
ation. They are safeguarding our gains in just 
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the kind of competition you speak of. These photo- 
lithographers take the stand that they are willing 
to lose some orders so they can get a decent price 
for the orders accepted. Photo-lithographers 
should be willing to lose some orders in order to 
maintain a cost level. No salesman should expect 
to get every job he quotes on. I find photo- 
lithographers who take work for ridiculously low 
prices are generally in a bad way. In my year’s 
study I have found that the concerns who are un- 
derselling are in difficult waters. If you mea- 
sure the firms that are getting decent prices, you 
will find that they are paying their help fair 
wages, they are making sales progress, and sales 
almost without exception are higher for the first 
eight months of this year than for several previ- 
ous years. I happen to know that this is so and 
if you come in competition with concerns who are 
unwilling to codperate I will appreciate your 
letting me know who they are. We have monthly as- 
sociation meetings at which time we discuss mutual 
problems. The cost of cooperation is not heavy 
and the benefits are very great. The Photo-Litho- 
graphic Association helps in all sorts of ways. 

We have established a unifcrm photo-lithographic 
cost system. We are safeguarding costs. Selling 
below current low prices must be stopped. If you 
will let me know when you hear of any such selling 
I certainly will use my good offices to educate 
the chiseller. 


Question: 


Why do customers have to pay a premium for 24- 
hour rush work? 


A photo-lithographer who pays the proper wages 
to his help, that is time and a half for the first 
few hours and double time for overtime after that, 
understands that an additional charge is necessary 
to cover the cost of producing a job in 24 hours. 
Some salesmen make the wildest of promises. They 
say, "You can have the job in a few hours." The 
work is brought in and the house cannot keep the 
salesman’s promises. As a result the salesman 
often loses an account. On rush hour work we have 
established a premium that will bring the manage- 
ment back its costs and a reasonable profit. We 
expect all photo-lithographers will respect this 
trade practice. 


Question: 
How long is photo-lithography in existence? 


Mr. Loder: 


In my opinion there was no step forward in 
photo-lithography on zinc plates until about 1910. 
A lot of work had been done previously but there 
were not many photo-lithographers who made pro- 
gress until 1910. 


Question: 


I happen to have some people who require a 
deep etch plate and it seems difficult to get this 
clear black that most of these men want. It is a 
difficult problem to know how to meet the competi- 
tion of a letter press and deep etch plate where a 
deep black is wanted. Can you give us some infor- 
mation on the deep etch process? 


Mr. Soderstrom: 


I think the deep etch proposition will require 
considerable time and study. I am going to table 
that question to a later date. 

















I have gotten together some information as to 
the investment necessary to go into the offset 
business. The investment in various departments, 
the floor space necessary, the wages that should 
be paid, a budget of business necessary to cover 
the payroll for a year, the economic hourly costs, 
etc. This paper is available to any broker or 
printer contemplating coming into the offset in- 
dustry. The paper covers my own personal opinion 
of what should be considered before a printer 
comes into the photo-lithographic industry. I am 
going to charge one dollar for the paper. If you 
know of eny printer contemplating the photo-litho- 
graphic field and you want to safeguard him 
against loss have him obtain a copy of the paper 
"Should a Printer Install Offset Equipment? 


HOW ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS? 


The source of the following parable is not 
known to the editor: 


A photo-lithographer died and went to heaven 
(believe it or not). Upon being received by St. 
Peter, he asked to be shown to his old competitors. 
He was told that each group of people in the same 
line of business lived together, therefore it was 
an easy matter to go to their district and see all 
of the photo-lithographers at one time. 


Upon seeing them he was surprised to find 
that they were so very thin; one could almost see 
through them. Just at that time dinner was being 
served, and to his astonishment, platters of deli- 
cious food were placed before all, but before any- 
one was seated an angel came along and strapped a 
long pewter spoon on each arm. This spoon was now 
strapped around the wrist and biceps, making it 
impossible to bend the arm. As a result they 
could but look at the food. 


Our friend then went to another room where the 
lawyers lived, and to his surprise found them all 
fat and well. While he was there, dinner was 
served and an angel strapped a similar spoon on 
each arm in the same manner. To his surprise he 
found that each dipped a spoon into the food and 
fed the man seated next to him. 


Returning to the photo-lithographers, he asked 
one old competitor why they didn’t do the same 
thing, to which he replied, “What, me, I’m starving 
and I should feed that dirty crook next to me?" 


Moral - "Codperate or Starve." 


WE ARE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY 


Our Association has been asked to prepare a 
paper on the photo-lithographic process for inclu- 
sion in the 1935 issue of the "Advertising Produc- 
tion Yearbook." We are asked to describe in non- 
technical language the photo-lithographic process. 
Pictures of the process in its various work oper- 
ations will be added provided these can be secured 
from the industry. 


The "Advertising Production Yearbook", the 
reference manual of the graphic arts, contains the 
most comprehensive collection ever assembled of 
all technical, mechanical and art data of interest 
to production managers and buyers of lithography 
all over the country. Those who received the last 
edition have enthusiastically acclaimed it as a 
unique achievment in the field of publishing, in 
view of its elaborate scope, and these have in- 
cluded the leading advertising agencies, national 
advertisers, department stores and publishers of 
books and periodicals. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity afforded us of making known our process and 
its advantages through the columns of this valuable 
aid to buyers. 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 












In order to consider the question of costs in- Materials used in producing combination work 
telligently, the New York Photo-Lithographers dur- varied with the customer’s requirements. Some 






ing the past month have made a study of the time shops use film negatives entirely while others use 
necessary for work operations in twenty photo- a heavy percentage of paper negatives. The per- 
lithographic establishments operating in the centage of each as used in each shop and the cost 
Metropolitan Area. of each was obtained. The cost of metal for 





plates and the number of usuages obtained from a 
plate varied greatly. Large plants equipped to do 
The Secretary spent much time in plants gather- their own regraining evidenced a cost lower, of 









ing the data necessary for the study. In some course, than small plants. 

plants eight or sixteen pieces of copy were fol- 

lowed into the camera department to the stripping, Some of the plant executives were astonished 
tusching, platemaking, etching and through the when the time information obtained was applied to 
press department to the bindery. The time neces- a.full press plate at the economic hourly rates of 
sary for each operation in these plants was re- the lithographic industry. One thing becomes evi- 
corded with a stop watch. In other plants where dent as a result of these studies: The photo- 















the information appeared to be reasonable the time lithographic indust needs to insta at once 
experience of the plant was accepted. uniform cost system. 







SUMMARY OF TIME INFORMATION GATHERED FROM TWENTY PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC PLANTS OPERATING 
IN THE NEW YORK AREA. THIS STUDY IS BASED ON BLACK AND WHITE LINE OF WORK OF THE 
COMBINATION KIND RUN ON STANDARD 20 LB. BOND. NO PROVISION IN THE FIGURES BELOW HAS 
BEEN MADE FOR PASTING UP COPY, ENLARGEMENTS OR REDUCTIONS, HALFTONES, STRIP-INS, 
NEGATIVES WHICH MUST BE RESHOT, PLATES WHICH MUST BE REMADE, WASHUPS, INK, TIME LOST 
BECAUSE OF ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS OR STOCK VARIATIONS, BINDERY WORK AND OTHER TIME 
ELEMENTS WHICH DO NOT ENTER EVERY JOB. THE REPORT HEREWITH IS AN AVERAGE OF THE TIME 
ACTUALLY USED ON PUTTING A PLATE THROUGH FROM THE CAMERA TO THE BINDERY. STOP WATCH 
USED TO CHECK TIME WHERE INFORMATION APPEARED INACCURATE. 












Camera Work 84 X ll. - 8} minutes 
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X 63% is $.0315 
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Negatives Used 63% Paper. Paper Film 84 X1l......2-e4-ee $. 
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$1240 
Spoilage and handling 1068 .....-scceceecscecevecccecc ce $eOlLM 
Average cost per 84 X 11 negative used. ......-.-s.-s - « $.1364 
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Presswork 
100 Copies 17 X 22..... .« a ioe ts2oce " 
22 xX o4e 7 . . e 7 . — . . . . . . _ — . . . . o . 30 ” 
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38 X 50. . 





















Increase Your Sales 
to Photo-Lithographers! 






If you sell any of the numerous products used by photo-lithog- 
raphers you should keep your name and product constantly 
before the executives of this rich market. You can do this at the 
lowest cost by advertising regularly in the Photo-Lithographer, 
the official publication of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. 


This publication is read each month by every important photo- 
lithographer in the country. No other medium offers this con- 
centrated, economical coverage. | 





We are offering the following special rates to the first advertisers 
who take advantage of this widely read medium for a six month 
period. 


Full Page 7% x 91, . e e ee . $25.00 
Half Page 442 x 74% or 342x9Y%Q. . 315.00 
Quarter Page 342x44%. ... =. . #£«210.00 





These rates are for copy ready for the camera. 
Additional charge for halftones at trade prices. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK CITY 








Firm Name........... 


























EEE page for the next six 
months for which you may bill us 


each month upon publication. 








Circle 7-4948 





Your Name............ 








Address 
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THIS MACHINE WILL BRING ESTABLISHED L!ITHOGRAPHERS MORE PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHER PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 


It eliminates practically all typesetting and enables Lithographers to obtain 
work that high composition costs have kept fromthe Lithographic field. All styles 
and sizes of type from six to fourteen point. Your own stenographer can operate 
it as easily as she does her own typewriter. You cannot afford to put this off. 
Write or phone immediately for complete details. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


17 PARK PLACE TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY BARCLAY 7 2837 





SUPERIORITY 


& COUNTS / 


Negatives with 100% Sharpness 


Sharpness is the essential feature of a 
negative. 


Greater Speed 


Means greater production and saving of 
lights and labor. 


Greater Density 


with Better Whites gives a stronger and 
cleaner plate. 


The Best Negative Paper ever manufactured. 
Investigate! 


POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
FILM DIVISION 


310 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


Recognizing the value of an exceptional black in the 
Photo-Lith field we instructed our research department’ to V 
concentrate on th development of new blacks to excel any- 
thing produced in the past by ourselves or our competitors. 


After many months of effort two new blacks were offered I 
tu the trade early this year which are now acclaimed by many 
Photo-Lith houses as the best in the market. We are selling og 


large quantities of 





EXCELLO PHOTO-LITH BLACK NO. 1 3 
EXCELLO PHOTO-LITH BLACK NO. 2 a 
col 
by 


If youare not using these blacks can you afford to continue 
using anything but the best” Write or phone and we will tell wi 
you more about these products -- better still, we will prove 
their value with a trial sample of either or both. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. : 





che 
col 
PULP & DRY COLORS FOR ALL ple 
VARNISHES & DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES = 
Main ce and factory oh 
11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SERVICE BRANCHES . 
: gre 
Boston Dayton dat 
60 Pearl St. aes 315 S.Main St. 
Chicago : 
Baltimore 215 S. Aberdeen St. Philadelphia 
94 S.Gay St. 115-119 N.Camac St. ; 
Jacksonville Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco 
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